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Catholic Institute Seeks Solution 


TO POPULATION PRESSURES IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


A recent announcement of an 
essay contest ‘‘on the population 
problem of underdeveloped areas’’ 
is of unusual interest. It is spon- 
sored by the International Cath- 
olic Institute for Social Research, 
in Geneva, Switzerland. The In- 
stitute’s official organ, Social Com- 
pass (Vol. 2 No. 5-6), published 
in the Netherlands, presented the 
rules under which the competition 
will be conducted, and an extend- 
ed discussion of the reasons for 
undertaking the contest, by Pro- 
fessor G. H. L. Zeegers, the Direc- 
tor General of the Institute. The 
winning essayist may receive a 
prize of $5,000 U. S., or this fund 
may be divided between no more 
than three contestants. 

The contest celebrates the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Institute. It is open to all indi- 
viduals, groups, and other insti- 
tutes. Manuscripts must be at 
least 50,000 words in length and 
may be submitted in eleven lan- 
guages: English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, Chinese, Bahasa 
Indonesia or Dutch. 

The essayists will undertake to 
answer two questions: 


1. What social, economic and cultural 
means can be employed to ensure that 
during the development of the econom- 
ically and technically underdeveloped 
areas the changes in the social structure, 
which will inevitably oocur, will not result 
in religious and moral desintegration, but 
that the communities in question will be 
guided towards a social structure satis- 
fying the requirements of complete hu- 
man well-being? 

2. Assuming that the population in- 
crease in these areas will be so rapid as 
to cast grave doubts on the efficiency of 
the means suggested as a solution for 1 
above, how can the population growth it- 
self be influenced to the extent necessary 
to guarantee the effectiveness of these 
means? 

The solutions proposed to the 
above problems must comply with 
the requirements of Catholic prin- 
ciples and at the same time must 
be effective from a positive scien- 
tifie point of view. The details of 
the contest can be obtained from 
Professor G. H. L. Zeegers. 


The article by Professor Zee- 
gers serves as an introduction to 
the contest. Considerations of 
space preclude the publication 
here of the introductory section 
of the article. This deals with the 
establishment of the Institute, 
which is devoted in broad terms 
to a ‘‘scientific apostolate.’’ It is 
emphasized that the Church’s es- 
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sential task—the conversion of the 
peoples of the world to Christiani- 
ty—‘‘has a special significance be- 
cause of the West’s responsibility 
for the material and cultural wel- 
fare of the non-Western people 
and because of the diabolical mis- 
sion which is being carried on 
amongst them by the Communists. 


“‘This situation stems mainly 
from the unprecedented demo- 
graphic development of the greater 
part of the non-Western world. 
. . . The Institute through its in- 
ternational work has become con- 
scious of the inadequacy of Cath- 
olie scientific knowledge of society. 
It therefore seeks to stimulate in 
the Catholic students of the posi- 
tive sciences an interest towards 
the vital problems, the solution of 
which will have inestimable spiri- 
tual significance. . . . [It is hoped 
that the contest will] contribute 


Il, INTRODUCTION 


By Proressor G. 


This dissertation, which intro- 
duces the subject chosen for the 
contest, does not attempt to throw 
any new light on the population 
problem of the underdeveloped 
areas. Its purpose is to set out an 
hypothesis which can be used as a 
basis for the answering of the ques- 
tions set. In this way it may be 
possible to avoid the use of the 
alternative hypotheses, which can 
be formed as to the future demo- 
graphic development in these areas 
and to its economic consequences. 

As our starting point we have 
chosen the population projections 
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not only towards overcoming a lack 
of interest and activity of Catho- 
lics in the population problems but 
even to establishing Catholic lead- 
ership in this field.’’ 

The text of Section II of this 
announcement is published below 
in full except for the tables, two 
footnotes, and some paragraphs 
concerning the details of agricul- 
tural and other production in India 
and elsewhere. These omissions 
were necessary to bring the docu- 
ment within our space limitations. 
This statement is a social document 
of great significance which deserves 
a wide reading in this and other 
countries. 

It is to be hoped that the con- 
test will stimulate the most earn- 
est and inspired thinking concern- 
ing the solution of the population 
problem which each day grows 
more serious in many lands. 

—R. C. 


TO THE CONTEST 


H. L. ZEEGERS 


prepared by the United Nations 
Organisation and published on the 
occasion of the Population Confer- 
ence held at Rome in 1954. Every 
prognosis is suject to the two res- 
ervations: ‘‘rebus sic stantibus’’ 
and ‘‘ceteris paribus’. It is not 
impossible that the development 
of the world’s population during 
the next decades will take a quite 
different course from that forecast 
by the experts of the U.N.O., for 
instance, if the economic and po- 
litical consequences of the expect- 
ed increase in population lead to 
a world catastrophe. But such 
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considerations are here irrelevant. 
To think and act rationally one 
must make use of advance calcula- 
tions as bases for action. This also 
is the spirit in which this prize- 
subject has been formulated. There 
is, therefore, no point in attacking 
the demographic assumptions 
which we have taken as our start- 
ing point. The same applies to the 
economic implications of the pop- 
ulation increase, which we have 
summarized briefly in this intro- 
duction. Here also widely differ- 
ing views are possible. The Insti- 
tute would nevertheless appreciate 
it if these developments, as put 
forward here, were taken for 
granted. These are, after all, the 
expectations which, in its opinion, 
are shared by the majority of in- 
ternational experts. 


The Criteria 


Great parts of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and Oceania are 
generally accepted as underdevel- 
oped areas. It may be asked wheth- 
er any purpose is served by class- 
ing together under the general 
concept ‘‘underdeveloped’’, areas 
so extremely different in their geo- 
graphic and climatic character, 
inhabited by peoples with widely 
divergent political and social struc- 
tures and having equally diver- 
gent material and spiritual cul- 
tures. For among these areas are 
the monsoon regions of Eastern 
Asia and the semi-arid African 
parklands; Java.... 

Nevertheless on closer considera- 
tion the term underdeveloped can 
be readily used. The national 


@ economies of all these areas de- 
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seribed as ‘‘underdeveloped’’ are 
characterized by the total lack, or 
the minimal use, of modern tech- 
nical means of production, by a 
very low labour productivity and 
frequently by a lop-sided agrarian 
structure. In many underdevel- 
oped countries there is hidden un- 
employment and the marginal 
product in agriculture is either 
nil or is less than the cost of main- 
taining the surplus of agricultur- 
al workers. The inhabitants of 
these countries— who form more 
than two thirds of the total popu- 
lation of the earth—live in a con- 
tinual state of undernourishment 
and in some areas are subject to 
periodically recurring famine. 

In all these underdeveloped 
countries, the same problem faces 
the responsible governments, name- 
ly: how to break the vicious circle 
of a weak national economy which 
leads to hunger, sickness and lack 
of energy, which in their turn 
impede the economic development. 

The description underdeveloped 
as used here, is based exclusively 
on economic and technical criteria, 
and as such can be employed with- 
out the least suspicion of moral 
judgment. Some figures showing 
the calorie or protein consumption 
per head of the population*, or 
details of the occupational struc- 
ture and of the labour productivi- 
ty, are sufficient to indicate that 
a country falls within the category 
of underdeveloped areas. One 
may prefer to use the term ‘‘un- 
derdeveloped national economies”’ 


*Table I presented here from FAO Sta- 
tistics appeared as Table II in Population 
Bulletin, March, 1955. 
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and it is this meaning which is 
given to the term underdeveloped 
areas in this article. 

Besides these economic-technical 
criteria others of a social and cul- 
tural nature are sometimes used, 
for instance the ‘‘static’’ social 
structure of the areas in question, 
ie. the rigid pattern of relations 
which bind together the members 
of the small, isolated, mostly agri- 
cultural communities, which form 
the greatest part of the popula- 
tion in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; the strict social control 
which leaves little opportunity 
for personal initiative; the sub- 
jection of women; the more or 
less authoritarian form of govern- 
ment; the illiteracy of the popu- 
lation and many more such phe- 
nomena. Although these phenome- 
na are found in most of the under- 
developed areas, they are less use- 
ful as criteria, either because they 
are difficult to measure exactly or 
because they do not sufficiently 
exclude moral judgments. 

Mr. A. Sauvy, who discussed 
this subject in one of his recent 
publications', mentions demograph- 
ie criteria: e.g. a high mortality 
(especially a high infant mortali- 
ty) and a high fertility. Indeed 
these phenomena can in the pres- 
ent phase of the history of human 
civilization, be regarded as symp- 
toms of a country’s level of eco- 
nomic development. They are not, 
however, essential. The first symp- 
tom, moreover, is not consistent: 
in some underdeveloped areas re- 
markable reductions in mortality 
have been achieved by the organi- 
sation of public health and other 
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medical measures, without any 
marked improvement in the level 
of nutrition and without changes 
in social structure. And as for 
the second symptom: fertility in 
some underdeveloped areas — for 
instance great parts of the Belgian 
Congo—is decidedly low. 


The significance of the demographic 
factor in the underdeveloped areas 
Nevertheless within the frame- 
work of the problem under dis- 
cussion, one is obliged to pay 
attention to the demographic phe- 
nomena, because they play an im- 
portant role in the assessment of 
the possibilities for development of 
the underdeveloped areas. More- 
over they give to the problem its 
typical dynamic character and 
make it the political problem it is 
today because the size of the pop- 
ulation is one of the elements of 
political power. For the under- 
developed countries find them- 
selves at the beginning of a period 
of unprecedented population in- 
crease. In the countries in ques- 
tion this has brought about an ex- 
cessive pressure of population on 
the natural resources, as currently 
utilized. This combination of a 
rapid growth of the population 
and a weak national economy 
forms the crucial problem in every 
scheme that is planned for the de- 
velopment of these countries. 
Most demographers agree on the 
future development of the popula- 
tion in the countries in question. 
With the exception of a few areas 
of Central Africa and Oceania, it 
is expected that an increase, which 


can best be described as a ‘‘demo- Se 
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graphic explosion’’, will occur in 
the population of the underdevel- 
oped countries in the next few 
decades. In the first place, as we 
have remarked above, this will be 
caused by a sharp decline in mor- 
tality, as a consequence of the 
rapid spread of modern medical 
practices, which have met consid- 
erably less opposition than was 
originally expected. ‘‘Mortality 
can be quickly reduced from the 
high rates characteristic of most 
Asian countries without any sub- 
stantial modification of the social 
structure, at least in the initial 
stages. Political stability and a 
minimum effort to control epidem- 
ics bring down death rates with 
remarkable speed. The armamen- 
tarium of health—sanitation, vac- 
cines, sulpha components, antibiot- 
ics—has now become so simple and 
inexpensive in application that 
drastic cuts in death rates are pos- 
sible under any programme of 
development’’.? 

If the countries, which are tech- 
nically and economically more ad- 
vanced, understand their duty 
aright, such a development can be 
achieved in all underdeveloped 
areas. This process has by no 
means begun in every such area: 
in some districts of Central Afri- 
ca, for instance, it is not yet to be 
seen, while in other parts of the 
world, for example Puerto Rico, 
under American control, mortali- 
ty has fallen to below 10 per thou- 
sand and is now lower than that 
of some Western countries. The 
fall in the mortality figures in 
Ceylon during the last ten years 


@ is especially striking. The figures 
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decreased from about 22 per thou- 
sand in 1945 to about 12 per thou- 
sand in 1951, a result that is chief- 
ly due to the use of D.D.T. in 
combatting malaria. 

The fall in the death rate in the 
underdeveloped countries is sel- 
dom followed by a corresponding 
change in the level of fertility. This 
is due to the fact that fertility is 
mainly the result of sociological 
and cultural factors and as long 
as no change has taken place in 
the spiritual values of a communi- 
ty or in its social] structure fer- 
tility cannot be expected to fall 
rapidly below the level on which 
it was before the fall in mortality 
began to make its appearance. The 
latter apparenty can take place 
without such changes. Certainly it 
is true that in some underdevel- 
oped regions tendencies can be 
noticed which would lead one to 
expect a fall in fertility in those 
regions, namely, where urbanisa- 
tion and industrialisation have be- 
gun to occur, but these develop- 
ments only come about slowly and 
up till now they have had little 
effect. Demographic experts con- 
sider it even possible that fertility 
will rise a little in some areas in 
the immediate future. Kingsley 
Davis, for instance, shows the sig- 
nificance for India of a possible 
disappearance of the custom which 
forbids widows to remarry*. Also 
a rise in the age at marriage for 
women could lead to an increase 
in the birth rate. The present 
average in large groups of the 
population is about 14 years and 
marriages which take place, bio- 
logically speaking, at too early an 
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age can result in sterility and the 
early death of the youthful moth- 
ers. In Ceylon the spectacular 
drop in the death rate as a result 
of D.D.T. against malaria has been 
accompanied by an almost equally 
spectacular rise in the birth rate‘. 

The following table*, taken from 
a paper of Mr. S. W. Anderson 
submitted to the Population Con- 
ference of 1954, shows that al- 
ready in a number of underdevel- 
oped countries fairly low death 
rates are accompanied by high 
birth rates, which result in high 
rates of natural population in- 
crease. 
Hypotheses with regard to future 
population increase 

High fertility combined with a 
fall in mortality and the relative- 


*Table II omitted. It shows annual 
rates of natural increase for Guatemala, 
2.9%; Puerto Rico, 2.9%; Venezuela, 
2.9%; Brazil, 2.8%. 











FIGURE 1: POPULATION INCREASE BY WoRLD Regcions, 1950-1980 
Based on the Projections of the U.N. Population Division (Medium Assumption) 
Regional rates shown are approximate. 


ly youthful age structure of the 
population will result in a very 
high population increase in most 
of the underdeveloped countries in 
the next few decades. Estimates 
as to this have been made by the 
Population Division of the U.N.O.5 
For this purpose the experts of 
this organisation, in consultation 
and collaboration with other agen- 
cies interested in this problem, 
have divided the world into a 
number of regions and have then 
proceeded to classify them into 
five types according to the phase 
of demographic development of 
the population at the present time. 
In doing so, they assume that in 
the near future the underdevel- 
oped countries will pass through 
the demographic cycle of a high 
mortality combined with high fer- 


tility to a low mortality combined @ 
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FIGURE 2: 


MEAN ANNUAL RATE OF POPULATION INCREASE BY WORLD REGIONS, 


1950-1980 
Based on the Projections of the U.N. Population Division (Medium Assumption) 


The darker areas have the higher rates of increase: two per cent and over for 
Centra] America. 


with low fertility. For example, 
Central Africa is at the beginning 
of this cycle, Western Europe at 
the end. A careful analysis makes 
it possible then to draw up for 
each of the five types of regions 
(and for a few districts which it 
is difficult to classify) ‘‘high’’ and 
‘‘low’’ assumptions of the future 
rate of population increase. The 
‘*high’’ and ‘‘low’’ results are in- 
tended to provide some reasonable 
limits of factual future popula- 
tion growth. 

Between these two limits of fu- 
ture population growth a third— 
medium —has been introduced, 
which according to the writers of 
the report, lies in a region where 
‘fone guess is as good as another’’, 
but which, as the reader will no- 
tice (see table 3*) has led to re- 
sults which lie nearly half way be- 


tween the results of the ‘‘high’’ 
and the ‘‘low’’ assumptions. These 
medium results offer the safest 
basis for those who have to deal 
with the social and economic prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped areas, 
because the greatest possible devia- 
tion of the factual future from the 
estimated future population in- 
crease, will thus be reduced to a 
minimum, and amount to exactly 
the half of the difference between 
the high and the low results. In 
any other hypothesis a greater 
deviation is possible, either down- 
wards or upwards. 

In order to give the reader an 
idea of the differences, we give 
side by side in [Figure 3] the re- 
sults of the advance calculations 


*Table III is reproduced in part graphi- 
eally as Figure 3. 
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for each continent made by the 
U.N.O. and based on each of the 
three assumptions. In this article 
we shall use the results of the me- 
dium assumptions. Whatever the 
degree of exactitude of the ad- 
vance calculations may be, they 
indicate accurately enough for our 
purpose the general trend of the 
future population increase in the 
different parts of the world. 
According to the ‘‘high’’ as- 
sumption the population of the 
earth between 1950 and 1980 will 
show an increase of 1,536 million 
persons, which means an average 
increase of about 50 million per- 
sons annually. According to the 
low assumptions this increase will 
amount to 841 million or 28 mil- 
lion per annum. We shall, how- 
ever, use the results of the medium 
assumptions, which show an in- 
erease of 1,174 million during the 
period of thirty years, i.e. nearly 
40 million per annum. These ex- 
tra millions of persons, which the 
earth will have to feed in 1980 will 
be equal to almost half the number 
which now inhabit the earth. Even 
the low figures mentioned above 
are great enough to cause one seri- 
ously to wonder whether the or- 
ganizing powers of mankind are 
sufficient to assimilate this in- 
crease in so short an interval of 
time. A closer examination [of 
Figure 3] will emphasize the un- 
equal distribution of the increase 
over the different parts of the 
world. (At this stage it should be 
mentioned that the influence of 
migration has been neglected in 
the above population projections. ) 
Europe has to deal with the low- 
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est increase, America with the 
highest. The differences appear to 
be even sharper if one studies the 
projections for the major world re- 
gions separately. 

On studying [Figure 3], it is 
apparent that the greatest abso- 
lute increase can be expected in 
the Asian countries. (See also Fig- 
ure 1). There the increase will 
amount to almost 60% of the total 
increase, calculated according to 
the medium assumptions. The 
greatest relative rate of growth 
can be found in most countries of 
Latin America and in South Af- 
rica (Figure 2). In four of the 
regions the future annual increase 
will amount to an average of more 
than 2%. In these districts the 
population will double itself in a 
period of about thirty years. In 
comparison the North American 
continent shows only a moderate 
growth of less than 1% per an- 
num. In most parts of Europe the 
rate of growth will be consider- 
ably less. The underdeveloped 
countries will have to absorb the 
most rapid as well as the highest 
population increase. It is self-evi- 
dent that the plans for economic 
development will be heavily bur- 
dened thereby. 


Planning the development ef the 
underdeveloped areas 

Even the summary treatment of 
the hundreds of problems facing 
the planners of these developmen- 
tal schemes is beyond the scope of 
this article. We can indicate only 
briefly a few of the most impor- 
tant. The constant aim of these 


plans is: 
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Figure 3: WorLD POPULATION, 1950 AND 1980 


Population by continents in 1950 and estimates for 1980 made on three assump- 
tions by the U.N. Population Division. According to these assumptions, world popu- 
lation in 1980 will total between 3.3 and 4 billion. 


a. the rise in the agricultural produc- 
tion both by an increase in the 
total production, in the yield per 
acre, and by an increase in the 
labour productivity. 


b. the creation of a more balanced 
economic structure. 


There is a danger of over-esti- 
mating the possibilities of raising 
agricultural production by means 
of an extension of arable land. 
Most underdeveloped countries 
and especially those in Asia have 
only small reserves of such land. 
Areas which are not yet in use for 
agriculture are not always suitable 


for agriculture, either because the 
soil is infertile, or because the cli- 
mate is not favourable for agricul- 
ture (the two are often connected). 
Generally it is possible to bring 
such land into production only 
after carrying out extensive and 
relatively expensive technical op- 
erations. In Eastern and Southern 
Asia, where pressure of popula- 
tion on land resources is generally 
most severe, it is estimated that 
more than 136 million acres (55 
million ha.) of unused land may 
eventualy be used for agriculture. 
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But these potential resources do 
not appear to be very great in re- 
lation to the existing cultivated 
area of about 741 million acres 
(300 million ha.)®* Although the 
resources in South America are 
much greater than those in Asia, 
they should not be over-estimated. 
Recently we have seen striking ex- 
amples of over-optimistic estimates 
of the technical (and social) possi- 
bilities of increasing production 
in underdeveloped countries. The 
failure of the East African 
Groundnut Scheme for example is 
partly due to a misjudgment of 
the suitability of the territory 
chosen. For the same reason South 
America has witnessed an almost 
endless series of unsuccessful at- 
tempts at colonisation on a large 
scale. This does not alter the fact 
of course that in drawing up de- 
velopmental programmes the pos- 
sibilities of extending the agricul- 
tural acreage will have to be re- 
viewed first of all. Where suitable 
areas are available attempts to de- 
velop them will take priority. 
Achievements in this field have 
not yet become significant. 


In some of the more densely 
populated underdeveloped coun- 
tries, one may entertain higher 
hopes of success from the attempts 
to increase the agricultural re- 
turns from the area already un- 


*There is need of a major study of 
world agricultural resources and their 
potential productivity if adequately de- 
veloped. Now, one depends on often 
very divergent and roughly made esti- 
mates. Detailed proposals for such a 
study will be placed before the Council 
of FAO shortly. See Report of the Coun- 
oil FAO 20th session, Sept. 1954 p. 33. 
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FIGURE 4: AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 
SELECTED COUNTRIES OF THE Fark EAST 


While absolute production has _ in- 
creased, per capita production has not 
risen. 


der cultivation. All the means, 
both technical and economic, by 
which the Western countries have 
increased their agricultural pro- 
duction during the last three quar- 
ters of a century, can also be ap- 
plied to the unuderdeveloped coun- 
tries: control of animal and plant 
diseases. ..., ete. An impressive 
programme certainly, that will not 
be without results. 


At the same time one should not 
be over-optimistic over the effect 
of such technical and social im- 
provements. There are regions 
where modern western agricultur- 
al methods, contrary to the expec- 
tations of the experts have proved 
impracticable. ‘‘Replacement of 
the natural methods of random 
and mixed cropping by regular 
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cultivation even with contour 
ploughing and other soil conserva- 
tion practices, had not prevented 
but increased soil erosion’’’. Irri- 
gation in arid regions does not al- 
ways produce entirely favourable 
results. Low-lying farms in such 
irrigation areas often experience 
trouble from excess water. Some- 
times the higher farms are ren- 
dered infertile by salt brought to 
the surface as a result of capillary 
action. 


With the help of FAO agricul- 
tural projects for a number of the 
underdeveloped countries have 
been drawn up and and put into 
execution and these should result 
in a maximum increase of output 
in a minimum of time*®. Figure 
4B, taken from one of the reports 
mentioned below, shows clearly 
how the present high population 
growth in almost every country 
mentioned here, is consuming the 
results of the increase of agricul- 
tural output*. It is expected that 
the total production — including 
some raw material and export 
crops — will increase in the next 


*‘‘The condition of the war and im- 
mediate postwar years led to a rapid 
deterioration and all the efforts since 
have sufficed only to keep pace with the 
population increase. During the period 
1948-50 food production per caput on 
the basis of official statistics is esti- 
mated (for India) by FAO at 82 per- 
cent of the prewar level. Food supplies 
per person remain—even with large net 
imports—up to 10 percent lower than 
before the war, and over the last four 
of the five years they have fluctuated 
around this level. As the Queen remarked 
in Alice in Wonderland: ‘it takes all 
the running you can do to keep in the 
same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least twice 
as fast.’ ’’° 
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few years (the lines in Figure 4A 
show an upward trend) but the 
production per head will hardly 
rise at all (see Figure 4B) and 
even in the second half of the 
present decade in most cases will 
not reach the pre-war level, which 
itself was inadequate. The Indian 
experts estimate that in the next 
20 years the maximum increase of 
agricultural production resulting 
from an extension of the area used 
for agriculture and the raising of 
the yield of areas already under 
cultivation will be about % of the 
present yield. This may be too 
pessimistic and the possibilities 
greatly underestimated. But even 
on the hypothesis of an agricul- 
tural production increase of twice 
the official estimates, there is no 
reason for optimism for the fu- 
ture, when one takes into account 
the state of malnutrition existing 
in India today, and the future 
rapid growth of the population. 
In a very short time the Indian 
agriculture must feed more people 
better. 
[2 paragraphs omitted] 

The generation of capital 

Economie and technical devel- 
opment implies the steadily in- 
creasing use of technical appli- 
ances on an ever wider scale. Nor- 
mally these must be obtained out 
of savings on consumption. Fur- 
thermore new dwellings are neces- 
sary, schools, hospitals, public util- 
ity services and so on. This indis- 
pensible generation of capital is 
one of the problems facing the 
planners of developmental schemes : 
how, in a national economy where 
too little is produced even to feed, 
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clothe and house the population 
adequately, can enough be saved 
to set in motion the economic 
process of generation of capital, 
from which technical development 
derives. And again it is the amaz- 
ingly rapid population growth 
which makes this whole problem 
so highly complicated. It is esti- 
mated that with a population 
growth in the underdeveloped 
areas of 1.5% per annum about 
6% of the national income would 
have to be saved in order to be 
able to maintain the national in- 
come per head at the present level. 
In order to increase the national 
prosperity considerably more must 
be put aside. Before and after the 
second world war, capital genera- 
tion in India—and this country 
ean well serve as an example of 
the situation in many other coun- 
tries—has never risen above 5 or 
6%. For India that is just enough 
to keep pace with the present pop- 
ulation growth. For most of the 
other underdeveloped countries it 
will be insufficient to compensate 
for the population growth expect- 
ed in the next decades [Table 4 
omitted]. One can form an idea 
of the rates of growth there re- 
corded [maximum 2.58% per an- 
num], if one considers that in 
Great Britain, for example, in its 
most dynamic period of economic 
development (1800-1850) which 
coincided with the period of its 
most rapid population growth, the 
average rate of population in- 
crease was about 1.3% per annum, 
a rate which will probably be 
greatly exceeded by most of the 
underdeveloped countries in the 
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next thirty years. The correspond- 
ing figure for the whole of Eu- 
rope, considered over long periods, 
has never amounted to more than 
1%. When the demographic revo- 
lution began, the economic and 
technical development of most Eu- 
ropean countries was considerably 
more advanced than is the case in 
the underdeveloped countries to- 
day. Moreover, Europe’s increas- 
ing prosperity was partly obtained 
at the cost of the prosperity of 
the colonial peoples. It is true that 
the U.S.A. have known, under the 
influence of immigration, long 
periods with even higher rates of 
increase (up to 3% per annum) 
than are now expected for the un- 
derdeveloped countries, and yet 
production increased even more 
rapidly than the phenomenal in- 
crease in population. But at that 
time the U.S.A., so richly endowed 
by nature, was very thinly popu- 
lated and there were long periods 
when large amounts of capital 
were imported. Moreover many of 
the immigrants brought with them 
their knowledge and skills from 
Europe. 

Transfer of capital in the form 
of loans or gifts on the part of the 
economically well-developed coun- 
tries, provided it takes place on a 
sufficiently large scale, could set 
in motion the process of economic 
development in the underdevel- 
oped countries. ... The West is only 
hesitantly prepared to offer help on 
a modest scale and the underdevel- 
oped countries are not by any 
means all of them willing to accept 
this help. The total amounts in- 
volved in this form of support, al- 
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though impressive, are only a 
fraction of what the economically 
developed countries are spending 
on their defence. The Economic 
Commission of the U.N.O. men- 
tioned earlier in this paper, which 
is concerned with the Asian coun- 
tries and the Far East, has esti- 
mated that the capital needed for 
investment in these countries 
(China and Japan excepted) 
amounts to 5 milliard [billion] 
dollars in the next 5 to 7 years. 
From their own consumption the 
countries in question save 2 mil- 
lion* dollars per annum, so that 
foreign investments amounting to 
about three milliard dollars dur- 
ing a few years only would be 
sufficient to set in motion their 
stagnant national economies. The 
opposition which this assistance 
encounters is chiefly of a political 
and psychological nature. Private 
investments with an altruistic mo- 
tive cannot be expected: private 
persons do not wish to run the 
risk entailed in investing in un- 
derdeveloped countries, especially 
in those countries which have re- 
cently gained their freedom and 
where the political situation is far 
from stable. Even the underdevel- 
oped territories under European 
control seldom attract private 
capital other than that which 
comes from the administrating 
country itself. There are psycho- 
logical objections to bilateral 
agreements: the underdeveloped 
countries fear the perpetuation of 
the former colonial economic rela- 
tions. Moreover, conditions of a po- 


@ *Milliard? Editor. 
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litical and military nature are too 
often attached to offers of finan- 
cial assistance. If a policy of cap- 
ital transfer is to be successful, 
then it must be pursued entirely 
without the imposition of such 
conditions. The Catholic point of 
view on this subject has been many 
times stated in recent years. Alas! 
The European countries where 
Catholics could exert a decisive in- 
fluence on international economic 
and political policies are among 
the poorest. Without exception 
they also have to struggle with 
severe problems in their economic 
development (Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Ireland). That the Catholic 
countries of Latin America do not 
come into consideration goes with- 
out saying: they are themselves in 
need of capital import. 

The only possible way out of the 
impasse is now to be sought in the 
formation of international funds. 
It will take a good many years be- 
fore this can be arranged and at- 
tain a sufficient size. The possi- 
bility exists that the help will 
arrive too late. 


Migration 


The prospects for emigration as 
a means of relieving the economic 
population pressure are extremely 
unfavourable. The Anglo-Saxon 
countries which can be considered 
for the absorption of a large num- 
ber of emigrants have closed their 
frontiers for non-white immi- 
grants. Neither can Africa be con- 
sidered for large scale immigra- 
tion of Asians in spite of the re- 
sources at its disposal, for these 
are small and in ahy case must be 
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developed for the benefit of the 
rapidly increasing African peo- 
ples. The South American coun- 
tries, which have at their disposal 
the largest natural resources, will 
themselves have to absorb with 
their weak national economies an 
unprecedentedly rapid population 
increase. So long as no satisfac- 
tory solution to this problem has 
been found (and in many of these 
countries the generation of capi- 
tal presents difficulties) emigra- 
tion of Asians to South America 
on a large scale cannot be consid- 
ered. 

For some of the smaller under- 
developed areas internal migra- 
tion will perhaps show a way out 
of the difficulties. The outlook for 
emigration on a large scale is, how- 
ever, poor. 


Population policy 

The rapid population growth 
places such a heavy burden on 
plans for economic development, 
that in recent years increasingly 
more voices are heard — both 
among the experts of the interna- 
tional organisations, as well as 
among individual scientific re- 
search workers—which argue for 
the introduction of a restrictive 
population policy. ‘‘ Alongside the 
attempt to increase all forms of 
production, the more densely pop- 
ulated Asian countries should also 
formulate appropriate population 
policies’’, is the opinion of the 
earlier mentioned Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East. 
Mr. S. W. Anderson is of the opin- 
ion ‘‘that the population increase 
in prospect for the underdevel- 
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oped countries sets up such a @ 


strong current against which the 
forces of development, especially 
that of capital formation, must 
swim, as to call into question the 
realism of the projected develop- 
ment itself’’!°, Pierre Gourou, who 
deals at length with the problem 
of overpopulation in the Asian 
countries, sees for India no other 
way out of the difficulties". 

A decrease in fertility would 
not only reduce the number of 
mouths to be fed, it would also 
create a more favourable ratio be- 
tween the productive and the non- 
productive parts of the popula- 
tion. Moreover, a smaller child 
population increases the possibili- 
ties of a more intensive education 
and training for a trade or profes- 
sion of which there exists an 
equally great need in the under- 
developed countries. 

The theories have not gone un- 
tried. In several countries mea- 
sures have been taken to achieve 
the desired result. Japan, a coun- 
try which—based on its economic 
structure—can scarcely be regard- 
ed as an underdeveloped country 
—has set an example in this re- 
spect which is disturbing. In de- 
veloping its birth restriction poli- 
cy, Japan has resorted to an expe- 
dient which was used extensively 
in that country in former centu- 
ries, namely induced -abortion, 
which was legalised in 1948. The 
Eugenie and Protection Law le- 
galised artificial interruption of 
pregnancy in cases where the 
health of the mother is threatened 
not only by continuation of preg- 


nancy or delivery, but also by re- @ 
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peated pregnancies at short inter- 
vals. In fact abortions are induced 
for economic and social reasons. 
For the application of this prac- 
tice only a very simple procedure 
is prescribed by law. The spread 
of abortion is therefore enor- 
mous. The number of legal abor- 
tions for the year 1952 was esti- 
mated at 800,000; the number of 
non-registered abortions for that 
year at 200,000 to 300,000. More- 
over the Japanese government 
with the cooperation of the press 
is making propaganda on a large 
scale urging the use of contracep- 
tives. This propaganda is pre- 
pared and supported by scientific 
research carried out by the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Health, 
with a view to discovering the re- 
actions of the public and to anal- 
ysing their attitude. This propa- 
ganda has had an unexpected 
success. Large families as such, 
apparently play no great role in 
the Japanese system of values. 
‘“To all of us it has been really a 
surprise to see how much interest 
and co-operation many housewives 
have in regard to voluntary plan- 
ning of family size’’, writes the 
Director of the National Institute 
in a report on this subject. 

The legislature of Puerto Rico 
legalised contraception including 
sterilisation for health purposes 
in 1937. At the present time 76 
Public Health Units and an equal 
number of sub-units disseminate 
information on birth control and 
distribute contraceptives among 
the population. The largely Roman 
Catholic population shows obvious 


@ interest in this information. Ac- 
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cording to Mr. Stycos! the rejec- 
tion of the use of contraceptives 
seldom occurs as a result of re- 
ligious conviction but nearly al- 
ways on quite different grounds, 
for instance that these practices 
are found unaesthetic, that the 
husband would lose his authority 
over his wife through their appli- 
cation; that they would encourage 
the infidelity of the wife and for 
other such reasons. Sterilization is 
spreading rapidly.* 

From inquiries made by Mr. 
J. M. Styecos among 3000 persons 
it appeared that 53% of these 
questioned had practiced one form 
or another of birth control at some 
time during their married life and 
that 37% were doing so at the 
time of the inquiry. A third of 
the sample have used or are using 


**¢Sterilisation is being accepted by 
the Puerto Rican women as their way 
out of the poverty and misery which ac- 
companies over-population because they 
know about that method. According to 
the most recent study of Dr. Stycos, in 
collaboration with Dr. R. Mill, 90.5% 
of all Puerto Rican women knew about 
sterilisation. Even that figure may be 
low. Since the Puerto Rican culture 
tends to be prudish about sex, birth 
control is associated with the obscene 
and the tabooed and is not freely dis- 
cussed. Sterilisation, on the other hand, 
seems to have few overtones. It is re- 
ferred to as ‘La Operacién,’ a com- 
pletely neutral phrase, and is discussed 
readily and without embarrassment’’. 
Cook, R. C. ‘‘ Puerto Rico’s New Look’’. 
Population Bulletin, Washington, April, 
1955. ‘‘Doctors, in a position to judge, 
estimate that in the past few years 
60% of all women who were delivered 
in hospitals request that sterilisation 
follows the birth. Some 3000 to 4000 
women are sterilised annually and this 
solution is gaining wider acceptance 
daily. Among the lower-income groups, 
sterilisation is the second most popular 
method.’’ Dr. Clarence Senior, quoted 
by Cook in Population Bulletin. 
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mechanical or chemical methods, 
a fifth have used or are using 
‘*natural’’ methods and a fifth are 
sterilised. Stycos has broadened 
his inquiry to include the social 
and psychological factors which 
determine the attitude towards the 
problem of fertility. The purpose 
of such investigations is to encour- 
age the use of contraceptives. 

The government of India also 
shows a great interest in the prob- 
lem of birth control. In 1951 they 
invited Mr. A. Stone, vice-presi- 
dent of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, to advise 
them in drawing up a programme 
for family planning. With the co- 
operation of U.N.O. two pilot-in- 
vestigations were then carried out 
to discover the possibilities of ap- 
plying the method of periodical 
abstinence. The opinion of the in- 
vestigators is that the experiment 
was sufficiently successful to jus- 
tify extending the investigations. 
The chief obstacle to the applica- 
tion of this method in the under- 
developed countries lies in the il- 
literacy of the population, who 
are not accustomed to use a calen- 
dar. The birth-control movement 
is strongly supported by the In- 
dian daily press and it is remark- 
able how easily the idea of prac- 
tising methods of birth control is 
being accepted. For example Miss 
Shakuntala Paranjpye says in her 
report submitted to the First All- 
India Conference on Family-plan- 
ning (held at Bombay 1951) ‘‘It 
has been my experience that most 
people, regardless of their social 
status are willing and grateful to 
receive advice in spacing and 
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limiting their families. If you can 
talk their language, it does not 
take long to make them realise the 
benefits of planned parenthood’’.18 
A survey carried out by the U.N. 
Office for Population Studies in 
New Delhi, showed that 60% of 
the town dwellers and 40% of the 
rural dwellers interviewed, took a 
positive interest in the limitation 
of births. Similar results have 
been found by other investigators. 

Family planning has been 
adopted as an integral part of the 
government sponsored ‘‘communi- 
ty development’’ projects which 
are at present being carried out in 
some regions of India. Mr. Stone 
is now experimenting with a sim- 
plified application of the ‘‘rhythm 
method’’ in India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Formosa and Japan. How- 
ever, we are asking: how are these 
peoples brought in contact with 
birth regulation, by propaganda 
or by education? 

It appears then that the idea of 
assisting the economic develop- 
ment of the least developed coun- 
tries by means of a population 
policy is wide-spread, and that a 
policy of that sort is already be- 
ing practised in some countries. 
Also the idea of family planning 
finds less opposition from the pop- 
ulation of some of these countries 
than was originally supposed 
would be the case. 

The Catholic scientific world has 
good reason to occupy itself seri- 
ously with this phenomenon. One 
cannot disregard the fact that 
practices of birth control which are 
morally inadmissable, have rapid- 


ly spread in one country and are @ 
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in process of penetrating into oth- 
ers. Nor on the other hand, can 
the obstacle to economic develop- 
ment inherent in the explosive 
population growth be _ ignored. 
Some authors avoid the problem 
by pointing out that fertility will 
adapt itself to an increasing in- 
dustrialisation and urbanisation. 
They may not always understand 
how this adaptation takes place, 
e.g. amongst the migrant workers 
it is often the result of what the 
German demographers have so 
concisely called: ‘‘Entmischung 
der Geschlechter’’, that is the phe- 
nomenon that part of the male 
population leave their families be- 
hind on the land and migrate for 
a time or for always to the towns. 
Quite often wide-spread prostitu- 
tion develops in these towns and 
the decrease in fertility is then 
achieved at the expense of an in- 
crease in immorality. Moreover a 
secondary decrease is caused by 
rapidly spreading venereal dis- 
ease, which results in temporary 
or lasting sterility. Again in the 
large oriental cities there is evi- 
dence of a spread in the use of 
contraceptives and an increase in 
the numbers of induced abortions. 
Undoubtedly there are many other 
eauses for the decrease of fertility 
in these towns, for instance the 
sharp rise in the age at marriage 
of women as well as better educa- 
tion ete. However in view of the 
other factors mentioned above it 
seems inadvisable to wait for auto- 
matic adaptation of fertility to 
take place. 

The problem of the admissabili- 


8s ty of a population policy in those 
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underdeveloped regions where the 
pressure of population is great, is 
at present under discussion. The 
Louvain professor and moral theo- 
logian Mag. L. Janssens, deals 
with it in the Netherlands Cath- 
olic review ‘‘Streven,’’* where he 
says: ‘‘It is a fact that the tre- 
mendous growth of the popula- 
tion weighs heavily on such coun- 
tries as Japan and demands in 
India and China for instance, a 
vigorous and rapid development 
of the national economy, in order 
to supply merely the most ele- 
mentary needs, to say nothing of 
raising the standard of living. 
Economie reasons could be put 
forward of birth regulation, which 
in itself is not contrary to the 
moral order. But how?’’ Janssens 
is referring here to a passage in 
the Allocution to the Midwives de- 
livered by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII on October 29th, 1951, which 
deals with a method of birth regu- 
lation, which as it is not depen- 
dent upon use of contraceptives, 
can be reconciled with God’s Law, 
viz. periodic abstinence. After 
pointing out the duty of married 
persons to contribute to the con- 
tinuation of the human race His 
Holiness the Pope says: 

‘‘People can be relieved from 
this positive obligation, over a con- 
siderable length of time and even 
for the whole duration of mar- 
riage, if there are strong reasons, 
which are sometimes found in the 
‘indicazione’ medical, eugenetical, 
economic and social’’.45 In an ad- 
dress to the ‘‘Fronte della Famig- 
lia’’ of Nov. 29th 1951 the Holy 
Father amplified the foregoing. 
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He pointed out that the Church 
with due sympathy and compas- 
sion takes into consideration the 
real difficulties of married life to- 
day and then went on to say: 
‘‘We therefore confirmed in our 
last address about conjugal moral- 
ity the legality of the regulation 
of births, fixing at the same time 
the limits—and indeed very wide 
limits—for it. This regulation of 
births, in contrast with the usual 
eoncept of birth control, is com- 
patible with the law of God. It 
can even be hoped that medical 
science will succeed in giving to 
this permissable method a suffi- 
ciently safe basis and the most 
recent information seems to con- 
firm this hope. The Church of 
course leaves this aspect to medi- 
cal science’’.?® 


Catholie ethics, in the situation 
under discussion, are not opposed 
to the State in the pursuance of a 
population policy. In pursuing a 
population policy, however, the 
State must not propose a system 
which prescribes for individual 
application but must confine itself 
to collective and indirect mea- 
sures.* In a case of serious demo- 
graphic instability the State’s first 
duty is to create those conditions, 
which will promote economic devel- 


*A formulation taken from the resolu- 
tions formed at a colloquium held on 17th 
May, 1953 by the Society for Political 
and Social Studies at Louvain. This 
opinion is shared by the Reverend Pére 
de Lestapis, S.J., in his contribution at 
the Population Conference, Rome, 1954: 
**Conditions psychologiques de 1’abon- 
dance dans les populations 4 fort poten- 
tiel d’accroissement démographique’’. 
No. 13/216/Seance No. 28. 
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opment. If this purpose is not 
achieved the State may take such 
social and cultural measures as 
will lead to an adaptation of na- 
tality and nuptiality, always pro- 
viding that it respects the moral 
order and does not infringe the 
rights of each individual. 

The employment of economic 
means intended for the relief of 
pressure of population will con- 
sist in part of the introduction of 
new production, distribution and 
consumption forms, which will in- 
evitably bring a change in the 
social structure of the community 
in question. A process of social 
change—characterised by a quick 
tempo and by the irregular varia- 
tions in social structure and in 
geographical distribution of the 
population, as well as by the con- 
current and contiguous existence 
of old and new economic forms 
and by the enforced meeting of 
socially and culturally widely dif- 
fering ways of life—will inevitably 
lead to the desintegration of the 
traditional system of values of 
large groups of the people. This 
desintegration can in its turn lead 
to the loss of traditional norms 
and to deep seated conflicts of the 
conscience for those groups, who 
are involved in two systems of 
values (the old and the new). Ex- 
perience shows that this process 
can take place in such a way that 
it results in religious and moral 
desintegration of large parts of 
society. To find a social balance, 
guaranteeing the spiritual and ma- 
terial well-being of the peoples in 
the underdeveloped countries, is a 


task for the achievement of which @ 
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the creative power of the social 
sciences is a prime necessity. 

Having regard to the gravity of 
the economic and demographic 
situation in a number of the un- 
derdeveloped countries and the 
demoralising measures of the pop- 
ulation policies, which the govern- 
ments responsible propose to in- 
troduce as a result thereof, it is a 
duty of Catholic research to de- 
vote its attention wholly to the 
problem discussed above. May a 
Christian policy disregard the 
support of the positive social and 
psychological sciences if a non- 
Christian policy—a policy often 
diametrically opposed to the laws 
of God—is making intensive use 
of such scientific research? 

Proceeding from the hypothesis 
described in the above introduc- 
tion the Catholic Institute for 
Social-Ecclesiastical Research of- 
fers the following questions: [Pre- 
sented in paragraphs 4 and 5 in 
the Introduction on page 1]. 

May these questions and the an- 
swering of them, which many 
world renowned experts will at- 
tempt, contribute towards stimu- 
lating the interest of Catholics in 
and their feeling of responsibility 
towards the population problem. 
And may the scientifically sub- 
stantiated solutions which they offer 
be profitably used by the national 
and international bodies concerned 
in this field. 
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